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A Letter to a Frienp in SICKNESS, 


By Archbifhop TIL LOTSON. 


SIR, 


Am forry to underftand by Mr. J——’s letter to your 

fon that your diftemper grows upon you, and that you 
decline fo faft. Iam very fenfible how much eafier it is to 
give advice againft a trouble in the cafe of another, than to 
take it in our own. It hath pleafed God of late to exercife 
me with a very fore trial in the lofs of my dear and only 
child; in which I do fubmit to his good pleafure, firmly be- 
lieving that he always does what is beft. And yet, though 
reafon be fatisfy’d, our paffion is not fo foon appeafed; for 
when nature has received a wound, time muft be allowed for 
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the healing of it. God hath thought fit to give me a nearer 
fummons and a clofer warning of my mortality in the danger 
of an apoplexy, which has occafioned very many melancholy 
reflections ; but thefe perhaps are more owing to natural 
temper than to philofophy and wife confiderations. Your 
life, I know, is very different, who are of a temper naturally 
melancholy, and under a diftemper apt to encreafe it, for 
voth which great allowances muft be made. And yet, 
methinks, both reafon and>religion do fuggeft to us confi- 
derations of that ftrength and folidity, that we may very 
well fupport our {pirits under all the frailties and infirmities 
of the flefh, fuch as thefe ; that God is love and perfec 
goodnefs ; that we are not only ltis creatures but his chil- 
dren, andas dear tohim as to ourfelves ; that he doesnot wil- 
lingly affict or grieve the fons of men, and that all evils 
and afflictions, which befall us, are intended for the cure and 
prevention of greater evils, z. e. of fin and punifhment, and 
therefore we ought to fubmit to them with thankfulnefs, as 
being defigned by God to do us that good and to bring us 
to that fenfe of him and ourfelves, which perhaps othing 
elfe would have done. ‘The fufferings of this prefent life are 
but fhort and flight, when compared with that extreme and 
endlefs mifery, which we have deferved, and with that ex. 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, which we hope for in 
another world. If we be careful to make the beft prepara- 
tion we can for death and eternity, whatever brings us nearer 
to our end, brings us nearer to our happinefs ; and how 
rugged foever the way be, the comfort is, that it leads to our 
father’s houfe, where we fhall want nothing that our hearts 
can defire, or our imaginations conceive. When we labour 
under a dangerous diftemper that threatens our diffolution, 
what would we not be content to undergo in order to per- 
fect recovery, could we be aflured of it? And fhould we 
not be willing to endure much more in order to that happi- 
nefs and that eternal life, which God, that cannot lyes has 
promifed. 
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Nature, we know, is fond.of life; and yet along life with 
the ufual infirmities of it is feldom defireable. It is but the 
fame things over again or worfe, fo many more days and 
nights, fummers and winters, a repetition of the fame plea- 
fures, but with lefs pleafure and relifh every day, a return of 
the fame or greater pains and troubles, but with lefs patience 
and ftrength to bear them. Thefe and the like confiderations 
I ufe to entertain myfelf withal, and not only with content- 
ment but with comfort, tho’ with great inequality of temper 
and much mixture of human frailty, which will always ftick 
tous, while we are in this vale of tears. Howfoever by thefe 
kind of thoughts death becomes more familiar to us, and we 
fhall be able by degrees to bring our minds clofe up to it with- 
out ftartling at it. 

Your death, you fay, will very fenfibly touch fome of 
your near relations, and particularly the dear and conftant 
companion of your life. But you may confider (and fo I 
hope they will alfo) that this feparation will be but for a little 
time, and tho’ you leave them in a bad world, yet under the 
care and protection of a good God, who can be more and 
better to them than all other relations, and will certainly be 
{o to them, that love him and hope in his mercy 

I need not advife you what to do, and what ufe to make of 
this time of your vifitation. I have reafon to think, that you 
have been careful in the time of your health to prepare for 
this evil day, and have been converfant in thofe books which 
give the beft directions for this purpofe, and have not, as too 
many do, put off the great work of repentance to the end of 
your life. And then you have nothing to do at prefent, but, 

as weil as you can, to undergo your weaknefs and afflictions ; 
to renew your repentance for all the errors and mifcarriages 
of your life, and earneftly to beg God’s pardon and forgive- 
nefs, for his fake, who is the propitiation for our fins; to 
comfort yourfelf in the goodnefs and promifes of God, and 
the hopes of that happinefs you are ready te enter upon. 
Exercife faith and patience for a little time, and be of good 
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courage, fince you fee land ; the ftorm you are in will quickly 
be over, and then it will be, as if it had never been, or 
rather the remembrance of it will be pleafure and comfort. 

It is not ufual with me to write fuch long letters; but I 
do heartily compaffionate your cafe, and fhould be glad, if I 
could fuggeft any thing that might help to mitigate your 
trouble, and make that fharp and rough way, through which 
you are pafling into another world, a little more fmooth and 
eafy. I pray God to fit us both for that great change, which 
we muft once undergo; and if we be prepared for it, fooner 
or later it makes no great difference. Farewell, my good 
friend, and while we are here, let us pray for one another, 
that we may have a joyful meeting in another world. 





Ireft, Sir, your truly affeCtionate friend and fervant, 


JOHN TILLOTSON, 
















Mr. StupeENT, 


¥ i HE following letter being a very curious original in 
its way, you are at liberty to infert it in your A4i/cellany, 
if you think it-will prove diverting to your readers. 


Yours, &c. 





Parkplace, Nov. 6. 
SIR, pis : 2, 174 
Erceiving your defire to know how I paft my time in 
Pembrokefoire, 1 here prefent you with an account of 
my proceedings in a progrefs I lately made to a gentleman’s 
houfe purely to procure a plan of it. 

I proceeded in a party of pleafure with Mr. Pratt of 
Pickton-Cajftle, Mr. Powe of Penally, and Mr. Pucn of 
Purley, to go and dine with Mr. PrircHarn of Poftmain; 
which was readily agreed to, and foon put in practice, 
However 
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However I thought it a proper precaution to poft away a 
perfon privately to Mr. PrircHarp’s, that he might pro- 
vide for us ; and we proceeded after him, The town where 
Mr. PrircHARD lives is a poor pitiful paultry place, tho’ 
his houfe is in the prettieft part of it, and is a prince’s palace 
to the reft. His parlour is of a lofty pitch, and full of pic- 
tures of the prime pencils; he hath a pompous portico, or 
pavillion prettily paved, leading to the parterre ; from hence 
you have a prodigious profpect, particularly pointing towards 
Percilly hill, where he propagates a parcel of Portuguefe and 
Polifh poultry. The name of his houfe is Prawfenden, which 
puzzled me moft plaguely to pronounce properly. He re- 
ceived us very politely, and prefented us with a plentiful dinner. 
At the upper end of the table was a pike, with fry’d perch 
and plaife ; at the lower end pickled pork, peafe and parf- 
nips; in the middle a pigeon pye, with puff pafte; on the 
one fide a potatoe pudding ; and on the other fide pig’s petty- 
toes. The fecond courfe was a difh of pheafants, with 
poults and plovers, and a plate of preferved pine and pippins; 
another with pickled podd pepper; another with prawns; 
another with pargamon for a provocative ; with a pyramid of 
pears, peaches, plumbs, pippins, philbeards, and piftachios. 
After dinner there was a profufion of port and punch, which 
proved too powerful for poor Mr. Peter the parfon of the 
parifh; for it pleafed his palate, and he poured it down by 
pints, which made him prate in a pedantick pragmatical 
manner. This difpleafed Mr. Price the parliament man, a 
profound politician ; but he perfifted and made a prolix pre-~ 
amble, which proved his principles prejudiced and partial 
againft the prefent people in power. Mr. Price, who isa 
potent party-man, call’d him a popifh parfon, and faid, he 
pray’d privately in his heart for the pretender; and that he 
was a prefumptuous prieft for preaching fuch ftuff publickly. 
The parfon puft his pipe paffively for fome time, becaufe Mr. 
Price was his patron ; but at length lofing all patience, he 
pluckt off Mr, Price’s perriwig and was preparing to pufh 
it 
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it with the point of the poker into the fire ; upom which Mr, 
Price, perceiving a pewter pifs-pot in the paflage, prefented 
the parfon with the contents in his phizz, and gave him a pat on 
the pate, the percuffion.of which proftrated him plump on the 
pavement, and raifed a protuberance on his pericranium. This 
put a period to our proceedings, and patch’d up a peace; for 
the parfon was in a piteous plight, and had prudence enough 
to be prevail’d upon to cry peccavi, with a parce precer, and in 
a plantive pofture to petition for pardon. Mr. Price, who 
was proud of his performance, pull’d him out of the puddle, 
and protefted, he was forry for what had pafs’d in his paffion, 
which was partly owing to the provocation given him from 
fome of his prepofterous propofitions, which he pray’d him 
never to prefume to advance again in his prefence. Mr. 
Pugh, who practices phyfick, prefcrib’d phlebotomy and a 
poultice to the parfon, but he prefer’d wetted brown paper 
to any plaifter, and then placed himfelf in a proper pofition, 
that the power of the fire might penetrate his pofteriors, and 
dry his purple plufh breeches. This pother was fucceeded by 
politicks, as Mr. P—itn—-y, the patriot’s patent for the 
peerage, the king’s of Poland, Pruffia, Prague, and the 
Palatine, Pandours, and Partizans, Port/mouth parades, and 
the prefumption of the privateers, who pick up prizes al- 
moft in our very ports; and places and penfions, pains and 
penalties. Next came on plays and poetry, the picture of 
Mr. P—pe perch’d on a proftitute, and the price of the 
pit, pantomimes, prudes, and the pox, and the primate of 
Zreland, and printers, and preferments, pickpockets and 
pointers; and the pranks of that prig the poet-laureat’s pro- 
geny, tho’ his papa is the perfect pattern of paternal piety. 
To be brief, I prophecy you think I am prolix. We parted 
at laft, but had great difficulty in procuring a paffage from 
Mr. PriTcHARD, for he had placed a padlock on the ftable 
door on purpofe to prevent us, and pretended his fervant was 
gone out with the Key ; but finding us peremptory, the key 
was produced, and we permitted to go. We prick’d our 
palfries 
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palfries a good pace, altho’ it was as dark as pitch, which 
put me in pain, becaufe I was purblind, leaft we fhould ride 
plum againft the pofts, which are prefix’d to keep horfe 
paflengers from going the path that is pitch’d with pebbles. - 

Mr. Price, who was our pilot, had a very providential 
efcape, for his pad fell a prancing, and would not pafs one 
ftep farther; which provoked him much, for he pjcques 
himfelf on his horfemanfhip. I propos’d to him to difmount, 
which he did, and peeping and peering about, found he 
was on the point of a perpendicular precipice, from which 
he might probably have fallen, had not his horfe plunged in 
that particular manner. This put us all into a palpitation, 
and we plodded on the reft of the progreffion, pian piano, as 
the /talians fay, or pazz a pazz, as the French phrafe has it. 
I fhall poftpone feveral other particulars, till I have the 
pleafure of paffing a day with you at Putney, which fhall be 
as foon as poffible. 


I am, Sir, 
To Mr. Peter Pettiward 
at Putney. Your moft humble fervant, 
Penny poft paid. PLITO CICER. 


A Copy of an ANECDOTE written by Bifbop 
ATTERBURY 77 a fpare leaf before Sir Natu. 
BretT’s tranflation of Father Pavy’s Hiftory 
of the Council of TRENT. 


In the poffefion of Dr. RAWLINSON. 


HEN Dr. Duncoms was fick at Venice, Father 
FULGENTIO, with whom he was in the ftricteft inti- 

macy, vifited him, and finding him under great uneafinefs of 
mind as well as body, prefled him to difclofe the reafon of 
it, atking him, amongft other things, whether any nobleman 
under 
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under his care had mifcarried, or his bills of return had failed 
him, offering him in this latter cafe, what credit he pleafed at 
Venice: After many fuch queftions and negative anfwers, Dr. 
Duncoms was at laft prevailed with to own his uneafinefS 
and give this true account of it tothe Father. He faid, he 
had often begg’d of God, that he might end his life where 
he might have opportunity of receiving the blefled Sacrament 
according to the rites and ufages of the Church of England; 
that confidering he fpent his life in travelling, chiefly through 
Popifh countries, this was a happinefs he could never reafon- 
ably promife himfelf, and that his prefent defpair of it in the 
dangerous condition he was in, was the true occafion of that 
dejeétion, which Father FuLGENT10 obferved in him. Upon 
this the Father bid him be of good cheer,. told him he had an 
Italian tranflation of the Englifh Liturgy, and would come 
the next day with one or two more of his convent and admi- 
fter it to him in both kinds, and exactly according to the 
Englifh ufage. And what he promifed he performed. The 
next day Dr. Duncoms received it from his hands, who 
outliving his diftemper and returning into England told this 
ftory often to my Lord Harton (Captain Hattow’s fa- 
ther) about the years 1660, —61, 62. This I had from 
Captain HATTon’s mouth in the year 1699. 


Oé. 11, 1701. Fr. ATTERRBURY. 


In March 1708-9, I met Capt. Harron again, and put 
him in mind of this ftory, which I defied him to repeat, and 
he did it without varying in any circumftance but one only, 
viz, that FULGENTIO did not actually adminifter the Sacra- 
ment to Dr. Duncoms, the Doétor refufing to accept a 
kindnefs of that dangerous nature, which might involve Fut- 
GENTIO in trouble, unlefs he was in the utmoft neceffity, but 
recovering from that time he made no ufe of FULGENTIO’s 
proffer. He added, that Father told Dr. Duncoms, that 
there were ftill in the convent feven or eight of Father 
Paut’s difciples, who met fometimes privately to receive the 
Sacrament in both kinds. 
























i new System of CASTLE-BUILDING, 


CHAP. I. 


In which the author foews his tafte a-la-mode, and fays more 
of himfelf than of the fubjeé?. 


Otwithftanding I have promifed in my introduction to 
N prefent my readers with a copy of my countenance at the 
clofe of this work, yet I can’t help being better than my 
word, and giving a fmall fketch of myfelf in order to be 
beforehand with my friend HAYMAN, who perhaps will not 
make me altogether fo handfome as I fhall chufe. In the 
firft place then, my ftature is fo very low, that it has excited 
the jealoufy of a Dutchman lately come over for a fhow from. 
Halland, and who, \ike fome perfons I don’t care to mention, 
expects to become a great man by no other merit than his 
diftinguifh’d Uittlenefs, My eyes, which are extremely {mall 
and hollow, may truly be ftyl’d of the amorous kind, for they 
are always looking at one another. In the reft of my perfon 
there is nothing very fingular, faving that when I take the 
air, having neither horfe nor vehicle, I am obliged to do 
it upon a pair of bandy legs. As for the defcription of my 
inward man, that is more the province of the hiftorian than 
the painter; fo fhall leave that to be collected from this work 
by pofterity; and pofterity generally fpeaks well of the 
dead, which is in a great meafure owing to that goodne/s 
and generofity inherent in human nature, ever prompting us 
to beftow our favours on thofe objects that are the moft fem 
fible of them, and therefore the moft affec?ed by them. All 
thefe matters being premifed, I will take leave of foreign 
affairs, and for form’s fake fpeak a word or two to the 
fubject. 

- It has been objeéted to my work, That it wants no- 
velty, That it is a drug, That it cannot poffibly be 
Numb. VII. Ti attended 
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attended with any the leaft degree of fuccefs, there being 
already fo many treatifes on Castie-Buitpinc. What! 
(f4ys Mr. Critick Carcuup) will this paultry Canrar, 
pretend to rival the Right Reverend the Bifhop of this place, 
His Grace of that, and the Right Worfhipful the Prefident 
of another ? Have we not eflays on the non-exiftence of 
matter ?—On the non-exiftence of religion ?—And rheams 
on the poffibility of the longitude and perpetual motion? Are 
not all divine and moral truths reckon’d too difficult to be 
conceiv’d, and every thing that is incredible, abfurd and 
unnatutal, efteem’d too obvious to be neglected? Are not 
thefe things CAsTLEs IN THE AIR; tind are not the au- 
thors fo many VirRuvius’s in the fciehce of CAsTLE- 
BuILDING. , 

I am forry it muft be owned, that all this is too true fo be 
gainfaid ; but ftill I beg leave to obferve, that this art is of 
fuch a various, capacious, anomalous nature, that the reft 
of the fciences differ not fo much from one another, as this 
does from itfelf ; and I promife my reader, however whim- 

- fical he may find mes he fhall never find me either rude or 
indecent ; arid tho’ I don’t care how often he laughs at my 
own expence, | will take proper precaution to prevent my 
being the occafion of his doing it at another’s: ‘Therefore, 
as honeft QuinrILIAN fays, Perfeverandum eft, quia caepi- 
mus; you are kindly welcome, gentlemen, and we defire 
the favour of your company the next chapter. 





CHIMa€eicus CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


LETTER IV. 7m defence of Rericion. 
[The fubjeé continued from Number VI.] 


Y the preceding account the reader will be enabled to 
B conceive, what tumults and diftractions wil] neceflarily 
fpring up and propagate themfelves, were the prefent fafhiona- 
ble doétrine of fociety being able to fupport itfelf without res 
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ligion as generally received, as it hath been favourably and in- 
duftrioufly recommended. For fince the body politick, like, 
in this as it is in many other particulars, the natural one, fub- 
fifts folely and entirely by the joint labours and mutual good 
offices of the feveral members, when thofe have detacht and 
feparate views, or (which is ftill worfe) purfue fuch as are 
inconfiftent with the good of the whole, the confequences 
will be as full of horror as they are inevitable and not to be 
repair'd. And this fhews the languid and declining condition 
that each particular ftate muft be in, and how unlikely it is 
that it fhould long continue, unlefs the combin’d parts are 
mov’d and influenc’d by fome higher and more active princi- 
ple than the mere dread of penal ordinances. P/utarch, in 
fome parts of his writings, has drop’d an expreflion which is 
as true as it is pertinent to our purpofe, viz. ‘’that he would 
‘* fooner believe a city might be built without any foundation, 
“‘ than that a government could be fram’d and preferv’d 
‘* without the belief of a Deity.” 

We took notice above how improbable it was, that the 
legiflative, whether vefted in one perfon or fhar’d out to more» 
fhould enact laws which were extenfively ufeful and funda- 
mentally equitable, but that felf would be principally confulted 
jn the planning and univerfally regarded in the execution of 
them. Let us fuppofe for once, that the law-making power 
would adapt all its acts as nigh as poffible to the exigences of 
the government, yet after all, fo many difficulties remain un- 
provided for, and there are fuch oppofitions to be removed, 
that the bieffings of a focial life can be but imperfectly guefs’d 
at, as they will be in/ipidly relifh’d. For, on flight reflection, 
I believe, it will appear, that publick happinefS is as much 
the effect of kind offices receiv’d and return’d, as it can be 
of an uniform adherence to the great. principle of natural 
equity. But the defign of laws is not. fo much to promote 
and advance the pofitive happinefs of one another by a de 
cleration and enforcement of acts of benehcence, ( in which 
‘i man 
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man is left, as indeed he ought to be, free and uncompell’d) 
as they are to be bars againft all invafions of natural and ac- 
quired property. Whence a remarkable failure in civil ap- 
pointments, and (what is the misfortune) fuch a failure it is, 
as is not to be made up by al] the wit and dexterity of the 
magiftrate. Nothing but religion can fupply the deficiency. 
When its aid is feafonably call’d in, and fkilfully apply’d, 
*twill effectually do the bufinefS. It is the fenfe of a divine 
infpeGtion which cements, actuates, and direéts all the parts 
of this very complex machine ; without it there could be no 
adequate reftraint upon vice, nor a fufficient incitement to 
virtue. For if man’s profpeé& is once bounded by this life, 
and every with of his centring in the enjoyment of the good 
things of it, he would imagine himfelf no further oblig’d ta 
contribute towards publick, than as it was the caufe of private 
conveniency. As this proportion vary’d, mens fchemes and 
purfuits would commence and vary accordingly. Hence the 
neceffity of fome univerfally prevailing tye to draw the union 
clofer, as well as upon firmer and more folid foundations to 
eftablifh mens reciprocal engagements, by exciting a fober 
attention to, and influencing them to a fteady and unwearied 
profecution of each others welfare. 

But tho’ civil inftitutes neither declare nor enjoin the com- 
munication of favours and mutual kindnefles, yet it may 
reafonably be fuppofed that they fully anfwer mens purpofes 
in forming them. The following obfervations, I’m of opi- 
nion, will fet this matter in a clear and fatisfactory light. 

I. Since it is the fanétions which create all the reverence that 
is due to, as alfo which enforce the authority, and induce the 
obligation of laws, thofe fhould ever exceed the pleafure and 
profit fuppofed to flow from the breach thereof. Otherwife a 
charge lies upon man to violate them. And fuch muléts on 
body, goods, or eftate would be inadequate to the effects they 
aum’d at, 
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I. The finitenefs: of the powers of the human mind, 
and the variety of obftruétions that lie in the way of their 
improvement, not only retard the general progrefs in 
knowledge, but make it impoflible that men fhould in all 
cafes be able to explore and determine what will make for 
the good or hurt of each affociating individual : confequently, 
legiflators can neither {uit their a&ts to the acquifition of fuch 
things as may enlarge the credit and influence of fociety, nor 
always provide againft the perplexity and diftrefs it may fome- 
times be involv’d in either from the agency of natural caufes, 
or the machinations of moral ones. 

III. Tho’ private happinefs is the true ultimate end of each 
particular a&t, men notwithftanding take different and fome- 
times contrary roads to it; which, as they place not their 
fatisfaGtions in the fame things, is fearce to be wonder'd at. 
Means muft ever be conformable to their ends; when thofe 
differ, the other cannot be alike. 

IV. The happinefs or mifery from any obje& or event is 
univerfally in a compound ratio of the good or evil in fuch 
object and event and the fufceptibility of the fubje&, or as 
the powers of producing pleafure and pain in one, and the 
capacity of receiving them in the other, 

V. Diverfity of opinions concerning the tendencies of 
actions ever conftitutes a difference in mens defires and aver- 
fions, and therefore unequal portions of happinefs or mifery 
confequent upon their gratification or the contrary. For to 
ufe the words of the incomparable Locke, “ as pleafant 
** taftes depend not on the things themfelves, but on their 
s* agreeablenefs to this or that particular palate, wherein is 
* great variety ; fo that the greateft happinefs confifts in the 
** having thofe things which produce the greateft pleafure, 
and in the abfence of thofe which caufe any difturbance, 
** any pain, Now thofe to different men are very different 
** things. If men in this life only have hope ; if in this life 
* only they can enjoy, "tis not ftrange nor unreafonable that 
*¢ they 
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«* they fhould feek their happinefs by avoiding all’ things 
s¢ that difeafe them here, ‘and by purfuing all that delight 
‘* them; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and 
*< difference. For if there be no profpeét beyond the grave, 
*¢ the inference is certainly right, let us eat and drink, \et us 
«© enjoy what we delight in, for to morrow we die. ‘This I 
«¢ think may ferve to fhew us the reafon why, tho’ all mens 
‘¢ defires tend to happinefs, yet they are not all mov’d by the 
‘* fame object.” ‘To which I beg leave to add, that tho’ all 
neceflarily fhun mifery, yet what is mifery to A may not be 
fo to B, however in a greater or lefs degree, which will ope- 
rate and make impreffions accordingly. And’ this ¢learly 
evinces, that certain arguments and apprehenfions of things, 
whilft they are of force to convince and deter fome, may be 
incapable of gaining and holding in others. Whence the 
impoffibility of making penal affignments exactly proportion’d 
to the nature and extent of mens demerits. 

But fhould we fuppofe this inconveniency got over, and 
that human laws dealt out punifhments precifely adapted to 
the malignity of the deviation, yet how many ways have. 
crafty and defigning rogues to efcape by? And how often, 
would an offender go on offending, and after having pafs’d 
thro’ a whole fcene of villainy leave the ftage with much 
feeming ferenity and compofure of mind; a wordly-minded 
man ftimulated by the pleafing profpect of gain, and one 
whom the hopes of impunity have fupported and encouraged 
to proceed’ with fetting danger at a diftance, will certainly 
attempt to throw open the facred enclofure of right, and 
break thro’ all eftablifhments, if he is likely to find his advan- 
tage by it. 
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[ To be continued. } 
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PatueTick HISTORY of a 
CLERGYMAN’s Wipow. | 


Mr. StupENT, 


S you feem to be a friend to the diftrefled, ard willing 
to liften to the cries of the miferable, O pity the re- 
mains of an unhappy family, and give this affecting little hif- 
tory a place in your Mifcellany. But why do I afk for your 
pity? your inferting it will be of no fervice to me. I fhould 
rather attempt to move you by obferving; that the ftory I 
am going to relate, may help to raife the compaffion and to 
move the hearts of the Clergy, to attend to the miiferies of 
the rhoft poor, the moft defolate and moft afflicted part of 
the nation; QO, fir, the publick but little knows the fad 
fhifts which the widows and children of Clergymen are left 
to ftruggle with. Had the fcheme you have publifh’d, to 
prevent our miferies; taken place two years ago, my child 
would not have fuffered the moft dreadful diftrefs, and I 
fhould ftill have had a daughter. But it is now too late, 
our fall is accomplifh’d, I have loft my child; and can-receive 
no advantage from fuch kind and friendly intentions. Yet 
furely our misfortunes will awaken the humanity of mankind, 
and ferve to forward a fcheme in itfelf fo laudable; fo juft, 
and let me fay, fo necefiary. ‘This is all my hope, and my 
only motive for giving you this trouble, and for reviving my 
own uneafinefs, and the bitter fenfe of my lofs and difgrace. 

I, fir, am the daughter of a gentleman. I had a genteel 
education, and was married without the confent of my pa- 
rents to a clergyman of a {mall income. | As my father was 
difpleafed with our marriage, he would never make ufe of 
his influence to get my hufbarid promoted in the church; and 
we waited till his death to poilefs a fortune, which he would 
not part with in his life-time ; but when my father died, an 
end was put to all our hopes ; for unknown to’ his family his 
eitate 
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éftate was fo miuch involved, that, when the lands were fold 
and the moftgages paid off, there was fcarcely fufficient to 
defray the expence we had been at in his funeral, and to pay 
fome {mall debts that we had contracted. 

My father died about two years after our marriage ; and as 
our expectations of affiftance from him were vanith’d, we 
contraéted our expences, and with the utmoft frugality lived 
a little above want. My hufband, who was a curate, had an 
income of thirty pounds a year, on which (with the affiftance 
of fonie prefents we frequently received from the neighbour- 
ing gentry) we, during his life, made a fhift to live; and, 
as we had but one child, and were fituated in a cheap part 
of the country, we made a tolerable appearance. The en- 
dearing affection of a tender hufband made life agreeable, and 
we endeavoured to fupport our low ftation in a becoming 
manner, by extending our views to a better world, and 
pleafing ourfelves with the thoughts, that there all our 
troubles and misfortunes would have an end, and give place 
to a happinefs the moft exalted and refined. Our child was 
educated with the greateft care, and no pains was wanting to 
inftill into her mind a deep fenfe of virtue and religion, and 
we frequently flatter’d ourfelves with the pleafing hopes, that 
our inftru€tions were not thrown away upon her. 

But at laft the time came, when our happinefs was to be 
at an end; the tender union, that always fubfifted between 
my hufband and me, was broken. After being married 19 
years, he died. I fhall not attempt to defcribe my grief at a 
ftroke of providence, which I thought the moft fevere that 
could fall upon me. I imagined it impoflible for any worfe 
misfortune to befall me, fince J was not only depriv’d of that 
dear good man, who had always been my tender friend, my 
inftru€tor, and the partner of all my cares, but alfo of the 
very means of fubfiftance. I fought for confolation, and did 
not feek it in vain; I recollected the difcourfes of my dea, 
hufband, and while frequently meditating on what I had 
learnt from him, found that he, who was the caufe of my 
grief, 
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grief, had furnifh’d me with fufficient motives for my confo- 
lation. I therefore refign’d myfelf to the will of God, and 
by reflecting on his happinefs whom I had loft, learnt to think 
with compofure on my own mifery. 

My daughter and I endeavoured at firft to fupport ourfelves 
with our needles; but this being very precarious, and at beft 
hardly fufficient to procure us bread, my daughter chofe to go 
to fervice; but not being willing to be a fervant to any of 
thofe, who had before fometimes done her the honour to 
admit her as a vifiter, a place was found for her at a market 
town at fome miles diftance, where fhe was hired as a 
chambermaid to a rich old bachelor, who, with the appearance 
of a good deal of religion, feem’d to have no other fault but 
an exceffive fondnefs for the world. However his avarice 
was not a vice that could give me any apprehenfions for my 
child; and therefore, as I had no_reafon to fear that fhe would 
want heceflaries, I was under no uneafinefs. But oh ! how was 
I miftaken! Ihad put her into the hands of a monfter, 
a mercilefs and cruel montfter. As to myfelf a lady of 
great merit was fo kind as to take me (and I was very well 
contented) for her houfekeeper. 

We had been in this fituation for fome time, in which | 
had feldom heard from my child. One day I was in high 
fpirits, having juft received a promife from the good lady with 
whom I lived, to take her into her family, and was delight- 
ing myfelf with the thoughts of having her continually under 
iny eye, when I receiv’d the following fhort but dreadful letter. 








*° Dear, dear Mamma, 


* H what fhall I fay ? how fhall I tell you of my dif- 
« trefs? forgive, forgive the uneafinefs I have brought 
‘© upon myfelf, and you. I have been deluded by my mafter, 
‘¢ T have loft my honour, my virtue, and my reputation. I 
‘“* have a child;—and this wicked man, by whom [ had it, has 
“ thrown me into prifon. ‘When he found that I was with 

Numb. VI. Kk © child 
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“¢ child, he turn’d me away, and gave me fome money; but 
“ he would not give it me without a note. With this F was 
“¢ brought to bed, and cloath’d the infant; and it being gone 
‘¢ T went to him for more, when he arrefted mie for the 
** money, and had me and the poor child drag’d to jail. O 
“ dear mamma! forgive and pray for me, and let me fee 
“¢ you: but do not reproach me. I have repented, indeed I 
* have: the guiltlefs infant is now dying, arid I fhall foon 
‘¢ follow. Did you but know my grief, and how illI am, 
“¢ you would pity me, and pray for me. Do but come and 
“¢ tell me that you forgive me, and that you will not hate me 
‘¢ after Iam dead, and then I fhall die in peace. 


* ‘Your guilty, ruin’d and almoft diftrated daughter,” 


A. W. 


Did ever mother receive fo dreadful a fhock? I fainted 
feveral times ; but being at laft brought to myfelf and a little 
recover’d, having earneftly pray’d for my poor fallen child, 
and with a flood of tears beg’d that God would gracioufly 
enable me to bear this moft dreadful of all my afflictions, I 
began to recover my fpirits, and inftantly fet out on this pain- 
ful journey. But what words can exprefs the fituation of my 
mind? or how fhall I tell you the horror that feiz’”d me, when 
with trembling knees I enter’d the prifon? But what was this 
to the fight of my child? had it not been fopa frefh flow of 
tears which I ftop’d to indulge at the door of the dreadful 
room, and which gave me fome relief, I fhould certainly 
have run diftraéted. I entered the apartment, a dark and 
difmal place : —but I will not attempt to defcribe the horrors 
that were prefent to my view.—I foon faw my daughter prof- 
trate at my feet, ill, and fo wafted with ficknefs and forrow, 
that I could not have known her. “ And can you, can you, 
* faid the, be fo good as to come and: fee me?” O what grief 

My 
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s* My poor father, had he been alive, how would he have 
s* born the fhame I have brought upon his family?” But 
then, as if recolleéting herfelf, the cried ————S* had he 
s¢ been alive I fhould not, no, I fhould not have been guilty, 
“ I fhould not have been in a jail.” Then with what 
bitternefs did fhe reproach herfelf > 

But I beg pardon, Sir, I ought to cut fhort this tender 
fcene. It was with the greateft difficulty that I rais’d my 
child, who had hardly ftrength to ftand on her feet. I led 
her to her bed, where I faw the innocent proof of her guilt, 
which had died fome hours before merely for want of nou- 
rifhment, for my daughter’s milk left her from the time fhe 
enter’d the prifon. O, Sir, no tongue can tell, no words 
can exprefs the anguifh of my heart. It was not a time for 
reproaches : on the contrary I gave her all the comfort that 
lay in my power. After fhe had told me her ftory, as well as 
her weaknefs would give her leave, I had her remov’d tq 
another part of the prifon, put into a clean bed, and a phy- 
fician fent for ; but he could give me no hopes of her life. I 
refolv’d not to leave her, ’till in four days time fhe expired, 
I would then have gone to the horrid villain, whofe luft and 
barbarity had deprived me of all the comfort pf my life ; but 
my own illnefs render’d it impoffible. I was feiz’d with a 
fever, and while out of my fenfes was carried home: But ] 
had no fooner recover’d the ufe of my reafon, than I was 
told that the wicked barbarian, ftruck with his guilt, and bis 
con{cience reproaching him with the murder of the two help- 
lefs fufferers, was become raving mad, that he was actually 
confined, and his brother was fuing for his eftatet 


Surely, Sir, the widows and children of the inferior Clergy 
are the moft expos’d, the moft wretched part of the creation. 
In the loweft, the meaneft employments of life, induftry 
meets with its reward; and, ] have heard, there are, frequent 
opportunities in which a man may rife in the world, or enter 
Kk 2 into 
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into fome bufinefs, that he can leave as a legacy to his wife 
and children. But how different was the cafe of my poor 
hufband ? It is the-duty of a clergyman to be diligent, let his 
income be ever fo fmall. Every other man has a probable 
means of promoting himfelf in the world ; while the man of 
learning, the man, whofe whole ftudy is how to promote the 
glory of God, and to point out the way to everlafting happi- 
nefs, is incapable of providing for his own temporal intereft, 
has hardly a fufficient fupport for his family whilft living, and 
when he dies, can leave nothing behind him for his wife and 
children. It is no wonder then, that fuch fcenes of diftrefs 
fall oftner amongft us, than amongft the widows and children 
of any other fociety of men. My dear hufband was us’d to 
fay, that the moft honourable and moft godlike employment 
is that of doing good, and that this is always attended with 
the moft lafting pleafure, the moft refined delight. What 
joy, what tranfport then muft the author of that noble fcheme, 
inferted in your fourth number, feel, if he fhould be fo happy 
as to occafion its taking effect ! Thoufands will have reafon 
to blefs him, and ages yet unborn will reap the benefit of his 
unparallel’d humanity. 

Pardon, Sir, the length of this letter: in which I know I 
have exprefs’d myfelf illy ; but the painful remembrance of 
what I have fuffer’d, and ftill continue to fuffer, is too violent 
to let me attend to forms, or to drefs up my thoughts with 
propriety. 

I am, Sir, 


With the fincereft and moft ardent wifhes for the 
fuccefs of your fcheme, 


Your moft humble’fervant, 


A. W. 


July 9, 1750. 


THE 
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N. B. The following piece was fent by the ingenious Dr, 
Hater to the Royat Acapemy of Upfal in Sweden, 
and from thence tranfmitted to us, to be inferted in our 
Mifcellany. 


De NOVA TUNICA, OCULI FETUS CLAUDENTE 
PUPILLAM, OBSERVATIO, 


As ALBERTO HALLER* 


OST diuturaum filentium ad officium redeo, SopALEs, 
& inutilis poenitendique focii culpam aliqua, qualem 
alii labores finunt, fymbola redimo. 

Sex fere anni elapfi funt, ex quo duos fetus fecui, in the- 
atrum noftrum adlatos die 27 O&obris 1743, feptimo pene 
menfe difficiliori partu editos, ut vitam in ipfo utero videren- 
tur depofuiffe. 

Replevimus hos fetus oleo terebinthinz tinéto cinnabari, 
deinde craffiori aliqua ceracea mafla: priorem enim coloratum 
liquorem fatis meabilem experti fumus, ut tamen non adeo 
facile, ut ichtyocolla folet, in cellulofam telam fe diffundat. 

Vidi, per ipfam corneam, ex iridis vafculis repletis aliquos 
ramulos in ipfum pupillz foramen produci, et, quantum vi- 
debatur, libere natare in aqueo humore. 

Cum vero fatis conftet, nufquam NATURAM vafa abfque 
fulciente membrana deducere, non tenuis mihi nata eft fufpi- 
cio, adefle utique in fetu aliquam membranam, que pupillam 
obducat, & quz vafculofa quidem, fed peritura foret. 

Invitabat ad hanc opinionem exemplum alterius fenfus, 
poft vifum fubtiliffimi, auditus nempe, cui in fetu plura tuta~ 
mina, quam in adulto, prepofuit NATURA. 





* Confiliario aula, Archiatro Regio, et Profeffore Ordinario 
Gottingenfi, Soc. Reg. Brit. Sodali, 


Ibi 
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Tbi enim non pulpofa albaque folum epidermis (a) facile 
poteft de orbiculo illo detrahi, quem conjun@tim membranam 
tympani vocant. Nam hoc prefidium etiam in adulto mi- 
nime deeft. 

Sed membrana meatus auditorii, vafculofa, pulpofior, craf- 
fior, in fetu obducit ficcam illam intimam lamellam, & facile 
feparatur in fetu, & mollior eft, que in adulto fenfim ex- 
fanguis, in pene fimilem cum intima lamina ficcitatem 
mutatur. 

Major acceffit fides noyz membrane ex Cr. WAcHEN- 
DORFII obfervatione, quam, ut fieri folet, non exiguo tem- 
pore poft primam meam obfervationem elapfo, demum repe- 
ri, infertam COMMERCIO NoRICo. (b) 

‘Defcribit vir clariffimus membranulam nigram, anteriori 
lamina ex continuatione iridis, pofteriori forte a pigmenti 
nigri coagulatione natam, vafis fuis repletis confpicuam, 
quam pupillarem vocat vir clariffimus, & vafa lente vitrea 
auéta depingit (c). Ita vidi, non meam effe inventionis 
gloriam, ut tamen facile me confolaretur veritatis, quam 
nondum totam tenebam, confirmatio. 

Verum cum nuper (d) duo alii gemelli in theatrum illati 
eflent, & paulo pott tertius fetus, omnes circa feptimum 
menfem conftituti, in novum inventum ulterius inquifivi. 

~ Reperi veriffima omnia. Per ipfam corneam pellucebant 
& iridis vulgaria vafa, & ejus membrane, que pupillam 
claudit, continuate ab iridis vafculis, arteriolz. 

Removi corneam, circumcidendo originem ipfius, inte- 
rius quam eo loco, quo a {fclerotica fecedit. Vidi tumen- 
tem bullam membraneam, quam impellebat humor aque- 
us, in camera ‘pofteriori fatis magna copia effufus, qui pu- 
pillarem membranam, qua ab effluxu coercebatur, urgeret 
antrorfum. 





(2) De inventoribus hujus epidermidis, vide Comment Boran. 
J. IV. P. 930. (4) A.1740. hebd. 18. (¢) T.1. 7,8 
(2) Menfe Martio, anni 1747. 
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Hanc membranam aperui, ut humor aqueus, qui colorem 
ipfius naturamque turbabat, difflueret. Albam vidi cum 
leviter cinereo colore, fic fatis robuftulam, ut facile cultello 
& obducere poffes pupillo & reducere. 

Trunculi vafculofi, fatis infigni numero, & arbufcularum 
fpecie, perteptabant. 

In aliis oculis fimtiliter repletam; fed qualerh Clar. Wa- 
CHENDORFIUS, nigticantem reperi, & mufcofam; & levi 
prefione diffuxuram, ut tamen rupte membranulz laciniz 
iridi adhzrentes; facile confpicue in oculo fuperfint. 

Repetitis ergo experimentis, nihil porro video; quo mi- 
nus in numerum membranarum fetus; conftans, organica, 
vafculofa tunica pupillaris recipiatur. 

Sed in adulto perit. Nihil enim ibi fupereft; neque fu- 
pereffe debet, quod radios, per corneam fubeuntes, a lente 
cryftallina arceat. 

Quo tempore evanefcat primum, alia experimenta demum 
demonftrabunt, in varie ztatis vitalibits infantibus faéta. 

Aliquo tempore fupereflé crediderim. Fetus nequé vi- 
dere poteft, neque debet ; infantem non fubito, fed fenfim 
oculum ad radios lucis oportet accommodare. Rumpi adeo 
primo hanc membranam, deinde, que adeo mollis fit, in 
aqueo humore fenfim diflolvi probabile fit, diffolutam refor- 
beri, diffipari. 

Recens nati infantes non vident, & ne a candela quidem 
admota, neque ab intentatis plagis nictitant, per plufculas,. 
ni fallor, feptimanas. 

Caufa querebatur hujus phenomeni. Corneam craflam, 
& rugofam accufavit Perirus (e). Sed & in homine, & 
magis in cane, cornéa pellucida eft, inque fetubus noftris 
per hanc membranam vafa iridis abunde diftinguebantur, 
ut nullum magnum radiis obftaculum ab hac caufa ex- 





(¢) Mem. del’ Acad. des Sciences 1726, pag. 246. feq. Edit. 


Paris, 
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pectari poffit. Alia ergo quarenda ratio. Canibus receris 
natis (f) palpebr claufe & conglutinate funt, cum limpi- 
diffimis oculis. Hac cacitatis ipfis caufa eft, membranam 
autem pupillarem certo non habent. Homini, etiam fetui, 
palpebre non nifi connivent. Cur non videat, non alia 
adeo preter ruborem aquei humoris, & membranam pu- 
pillarem caufa eft; cum cornea quidem omnino crafla fit, 
neque tamen radios ab iride arceat (g). Ruborem autem 
illum aqueus humor in fetu communem habet cum omnibus 
aliis liquoribus exhalantibus. Amnii liquor, & peritonzi, 
& pericardii, & vaginalis tunice, & ille, qui ubique effun- 
ditur in cellulofam tunicam, neque raro anafarcam, etiam 
Capitis, in fetu facit, undique rubet & in omnibus fetubus, 
Patere magis ibi vias exhalationis necefle eft, quas claudat 
vaforum aréta duritas. 





(f) Peritus p. 251. opacam corneam et lentem facit, ego 
pellucidiffimas video. (g) Vidit etiam pellucidiffimas 
corneas idem Perirvs, p. 248. 


Jo the CLERGY of Grear-BriTain, 


GENTLEMEN, 


§ the SCHEME, which was publifhed in our Fourth 

Number, for ratfing a Funp for the maintenance of 
the Wipows of fuch CLERGYMEN who fhould dw and leave 
their families in diftreffed circumflances, cannot be perfected 
without the confent of the whole body, or at leaft a great 
majority, You are all earneftly defired to perufe and confider 
that defign, and fend your opinions thereon (poft paid) to 
Mr. Newsery at the Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard, who will communicate them to a fociety of CLERGY- 
MEN who aflemble weekly for this purpofe. 


N. B. No letter fhall be publifhed without the confent of 
the party from whom it is reccived. 
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An EPISTLE w J. PITT, Ey 


In imitation of Horace. Epift. iv. Book I. 


By the late Mr. CHRISTOPHER PITT. 


Dear S1r, 
To all my trifles you attend, 
But drop the critic to indulge the friend, 
And with moft chriftian patience lofe your time, 
To hear me preach, or pefter you with rhyme. 
Here with my books or friend I fpend the day, 
But how at King ffon pafs your hours away? 
Say; fhall we fee fome plan with ravifh’d eyes, 
Some future pile in mimiature arife? 
{A model to excel in every part 
Judicious Jones, or great PALLADIO’s art) 
Or fome new bill, that; when the houfe is met, 
Shall claim their thanks, and pay the nation’s debt? 
Or have you ftudy’d in the filent wood 
The facred duties of the wife arid good ? 
Nature, who form’d you; nobly crown’d the whole 
With a ttrong body, and as firm a foul: 
The praife is yours to finifh ev’ry part 
With all th’ embellifhments of tafte and art. 
Some fee in canker’d heaps their riches roll’d, 
Your bounty gives new luftre to your gold. 
Could your dead father hope a greater blifs, 
Or your furviving parent more than this? 
Than fuch a fon a lover of the laws; 
And ever true to honour’s glorious caufe : 
Who fcorns all parties, tho’ by parties fought : 
Who greatly thinks; and truly fpeaks his thought : 
Numb, VII; Lil 
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With all the chafte feverity of fenfe, 

Truth, judgment, wit, and manly eloquence. 
Soin his youth great Cato was rever’d, 

By Pompey courted, and by Casar fear’d: 
Both he difdain’d alike with godlike pride, 

For Rome and Liberty he liv’d——and dy’d. 

In each perfeGtion as you rife fo faft, 

Well may you think each day may be your laft. 
Uncommon worth is ftill with fate at ftrife, 
Still inconfiftent with a length of life. 

The future time is ever in your pow’r, 

Then ‘tis clear gain to feize the prefent hour ; 
Break from the ferious thought, and laugh away 
In Pimpern walls one idle eafy day. 

You'll find your rhyming kinfman well in cafe, 
For ever fix’d to the delicious place. 

Tho’ not like L with corpulence o'ergrown, 
For he has twenty cures, and J but one. 


VERSES on a FLOWER’D CARPET, 


Work’d by the Younc Lapies at Kineston, 
By the fame. 


HEN Pattas faw the piece her pupils wrought, 
She ftood long wond’ring at the lovely draught; 
And, Fiora, now (fhe cry’d) no more difplay 
Thy flow’rs, the trifling beauties of a day: 
For fee! how thefe with life immortal bloom, 
And fpread and flourifh for-an age to come! 
In what unguarded hour did I impart 
To thefe fair virgins all my darling art? 
In all my wit I faw thefe rivals fhine, 
But this one art I thought was always mine : 
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Yet lo! I yield; their miftrefs now no more, 
But proud to learn from thefe I taught before. 
For look, what vegetable fenfe is here! 
How warm with life thefe blufhing leaves appear ! 
What temper’d fplendours o’er the piece are laid ! 
Shade fteals on light, and light dies into fhade. 
Thro’ heav’n’s gay bow lefs various beauties run, 
And far lefs bright, tho’ painted by the fun. 
See in each blooming flow’r what fpirit glows ! 
What vivid colours flufh the op’ning rofe ! 
In fome few hours thy lilly difappears ; 
But this fhall flourifh thro’ a length of years, 
See unfelt winters pafs fucceffive by, 
And fcorn a mean dependance on the fky. 
And Oh! may Britain, by my counfels fway’d, 
But live and flourifh, ’till thefe flow’rs fhall fade ! 
Then go, fond FLora, go, the palm refign 
To works more fair and durable than thine : 
For I, e’en [, in juftiee yield the crown 
To works fo far fuperior to my own. 


On the fame Susjyect. Ana EPIGRAM. 


By the fame. 


N this fair ground with ravifh’d eyes 
We fee a fecond Eden rife, 

As gay and glorious as the firft, 
Before th’ offending world was curft. 
While thefe bright nymphs the needle guide, 
To paint the Rofe in all her pride, 
Narturg, like her, may blufh to own 
Herfelf fo far by Art outdone. 
Thefe flow’rs fhe rais’d with all her care, 
So blooming, fo divinely fair ! 


L!i2 The 
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The glorious children of the fun, 
That Davin’s regal Heir out-fhone, 


Were fcarce like one of thefe array’d ; 
They dy’d, but thou fhalt never fade. 




























A SQANG. 


I, 
ICK of the town at once I flew 
To Contemplation’s rural feat ; 

Adieu, faid I, vain world adieu, 

Fools only ftudy to be great : 
The book, the lamp, the hermit’s cell, 

The mnole-growrn roof and matted floor, 
All thefe I had——’twas mighty well, 

But yet I wanted fomething more. 





Il. 

Back to the bufy world again 

I foon return’d, in hopes to find 
Eafe for imaginary pain, 

Quiet of heart and peace of mind: 
Gay fcenes of grandeur every hour 

By turns my fickle fancy fill, 
The world feem’d all within my pow’r, 
But yet I wanted fomething ftill. 










Til. 
Cities and groves by turns were try’d, 

*T was all, ye fair, an idle tale ; 
Czx1a at length became a bride, 

A bride to Damon of the vale. 
All nature fmil’d, the gloom was chear’ dy 

Damon was kind, I can’t tell how, 
Each place a paradife appear’d, 
And CALIA wanted nothing now. 
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The W O RL 'D 
A FIDDLE ada DANCE, 


Xamine nature’s work around, 

The whole machine is dance and found. 
The fpheres above move round and fing, 
The planets run a conftant ring. 

The winds fonorous mufic make, 
Angels themfelves the trumpet wake. 





The feather’d-tribe, that fly between 
The upper and the lower fcene, 
Out-fing Jtalians’ warbling throats, 
And charm the world with various notes ; 
") The goldfinch, nightingale, and thrufh, 
Are FaRINELLIs on a buth. 


The lower-clafs of catthe-kind, 
The lamb, the calf, the colt, the hind, 
In frifky motions run and fkip ; 
The fith for fport rebound and leap. 





Rivers in dancing circles flow, 
And trill foft mufic as they go. 
The fea itfelf leads up a dance, 
When high fpring-tides the waves advance ; 
Then, falling back at ebb, withdraws, 
Still keeping time to nature’s laws. 


Nay men, in upright figure wrought, 
By reafon and religion taught ; 
Men, who in upper ftations fhine, 
In this grand opera combine. 
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The pleader, eloquently hung, 
Difplays the mufic of his tongue. 
Poets, whofe numbers run in rhyme, 
Meafure their lines by feet and time. 
Phyficians too, who underftand 
To take man’s fiddle-cafe in hand, 
Study to keep our ftrings in plight, 
And make the blood dance round and right. 


In both the feats where learning grows, 
Scholars a mufic-club compofe. 
Lovers, to gain fair ladies hearts, 
In fongs and dances play their parts. 


The wifeft ftatefmen call a dance, 

Break off, or clofe with Spain or FRANCE: 
°Tis all a turn of artful play, 

To make the world the piper pay. 


Next courtiers fine, on gaudy days, 
When ftars and garters form a blaze, 
Like Satellites to mighty ‘fove, 

Around the throne in circles move, 
And deck’d in crimfon, blue and green, 
Attendance dance on king and queen. 


EpAMINONDAS, Theban lord, 
A famous hero on record, 
If PLurarcn’s lives are ftrictly true, 
Was dancer and mufician too. 
Our greater hero danc’d at court 
In CHarves’s reign with graceful port ; 
His artful fteps, his bold advance, 
Led him to fight and conquer France, 














Nay Sotromon, the moral king, 
Allows on writ, a time to fing ; 
The Royal Pfalmif?s harp and tongue 
Melodious hymns divinely fung. 
Cathedral priefts, where organs play, 
In tenor, bafe, and treble pray. 


The priefts of old perform’d a ball 
At feafts they faliares call, 
Honour’d the day with many a treat, 
Firft finely danc’d, then ftoutly eat. 


Whole nations feem contriv’d by birth, 
To hold a conftant run of mirth. 
This humour mov’d the merry Greek, 
And Jtaly is all a fqueak. 
What’s ancient Wales and modifh France, 
But finging carols with a dance? 
Taffies on harps and fiddles play 
‘¢ High o’er the hills and far away.” 
Dapper Monfieurs by nature fkip, 
And form a Louvre, as they trip. 


Why then, amidft this giddy ring, 
Mutt Britifh dames nor dance nor fing ? 
If art and nature run the rig 
In one perpetual merry jig, 

If grave and gay perform the round, 
Why not the petticoat and gown? 
Then don’t this fport a foible call ; 

For all the world is but a Bax. 
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PSALM XI. Tranflated: 


y-NOD is my hope; in him diftreft 
My foul fhall find untfoubled reft ; 
From him true comforts flow ; 
In vain ye bid me then remove, 
Swift as the tim’rous panting dove, 
And reach yon mountain brow. 


Behold, ye fay, the impious band 
Prepare the bow, extend the hand, 
And point th’ unerring dart ; 
With reftlefs eagernéfs they wait, 

In murd’rous council nieditate, 


To fmite the guiltlefs heart. 


Ah, what avails, that thoti can’ft find 

An unoffending righteous mind, 
When deftituite of aid ! 

God from his high exalted throrie 

Shall look with indignation down; 
And all their counfels read. 


Then fhall his high almighty arm 
Protect the innocent from harm; 
Each danger drive away ; 
But on his impious foes fhall rain 
Deftrution, anguifh, wrath, and pain, 
Affliction, and difmay. 


Flames fhall in livid fhow’rs defcend, 

Their dwellings horrid tempefts rend; 

_ And all their hofts annoy ; 

While on the good (far diffrent fcene) 

He {miles with countenance ferene, 
That lookseternal joy: 
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SWEET WILLIAM. 
A Ballad, by Mr.8 M A RT. 
I. 


Y a prattling ftream, on a midfummer’s eve, 
Where the woodbine and jefs’mine their boughs 
interweave, 
Fair Fiora, I cry’d, to my arbour repair, 
For I muft have a chaplet for fweet Wiitram’s hair. 


II. 
She brought me the vi'let, that grows on the hill, 
The vale-dwelling lilly and gilded jonquil, 
But fuch languid odours how could I approve, 
Juft warm from the lips of the lad that I love? 


Ill. 
She brought me, his faith and his truth to difplay, 
The undying myrtle and ever-green bay ; 
But why thefe to me, who’ve his conftancy known, 
And Bitty has lawrels enough of his own. 


1¥. 
The next was a gift that I could not contemn, 
For fhe brought me two rofes that grew on a ftem ; 
Of the dear nuptial tye they ftood emblems confeft, 
So I kifs’d them and prefs'd them quite clofe to my brea‘. 


Y. 
She brought me a fun-flow’r-——This, fair one, ’s your due, 
For it once was a maiden, and love-fick, like you : 
O give it me quick, to my fhepherd [ll run, 
As true to his fame as this fow’r to her fun. 


Numb. VIL. M m y, | MORN- 
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AMORNING-PIECE: 
Or, AnH Y MN for the HAY-MAKERS.* 
By the fame Hand. 


Quinetiam Gallum noétem explaudentibus alis 
Aurovam clara confuetum voce vocare. 


LucreET. 





RISK Chaunticleer his mattins had begun, 
And broke the filence of the night, 
And thrice he call’d aloud the tardy fun, 
And thrice he hail’d the dawn’s ambiguous light ; 
Back to their graves the fear-begotten phantoms run. 


Strong Labour got up with his pipe in his mouth, 
And ftoutly ftrode over the dale, 

He lent new perfumes to the breath of the fouth, 
On his back hung his wallet and flail. 

Behind him came Health from her cottage of thatch, 

Where never phyfician had lifted the latch. 


Firft of the village Coin was awake, 
And thus he fung, reclining on his rake. 


Now the rural Graces three 
Dance beneath yon maple tree ; 
Firft the veftal Virtue, known 
By her adamantine zone ; 





* A very imperfect copy of this was inferted in the London 
Magazine, without the knowledge or confent of the author, for 
which the proprietors of that exquifite Mifcellany may one day 
reecive his thanks. 

Next 
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Next to her, in rofy pride, 
Sweet Society, the Bride ; 
Laft Honefty, full feemly dreft 
In her cleanly home-fpun veft, 


The abby bells in wak’ning rounds 
The warning peal have giv’n ; 
And pious Gratitude refounds 
Her morning hymn to heav’n. 





All nature wakes, the birds unlock their throats, 
And mock the fhepherd’s ruftick notes. 





All alive o’er the lawn, 
Full glad of the dawn, 
The little lambkins play, 
Sylyia and Sol arife, and all is day.——— 





Come, my mates, let us work, 
And all hands to the fork, 
While the fun fhines, our hay-cocks to make, 
So fine is the day, 
And fo fragrant the hay, 
That the meadow’s as blithe as the wake, 


Our voices let’s raife 

In Pheebus’s praife, 
Infpir’d by fo glorious a theme, 

Our mufical words 

Shall be join’d by the birds, 
And we'll dance to the tune of the ftream. 
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Th ARMS of ACHILLES. 


From a CHORUS inthe Exrectra of Euripipss. 


Kase vate, as aol euoale Teorar, &c. 
Aét. iii. ad finem. 


I. 
HE barks how fam’d, by lab’ring oars 
Innumerable, driv’n to Phrygian fhores! 
The blue-ey’d Nererps danc’d in jocund rounds, 
The dolphin, by harmonious founds, , 
Captiv’d, in gambols flounc’d along the main, 
All as ACHILLEs fail’d to Troy’s ill-deftin’d plain. 


Il. 
The * Nymphs, Eubaa’s ftrand forfook, 
Their route thro’ Pelion’s facred mountain took ; 
A mafly fhield, with curious fculpture wrought, 
From Vuucan’s golden forge they brought, 
Seeking, where PELews rear’d thee, fwift of pace, 
Thee, THETIs’ fea-born fon, ACHILLEs, pride of Greece. 


III. 
The fhield (fo whilom did relate 
A wight return’d from IJlion’s haplefs fate) 
Was with a various-figur’d group befpred : 
There Perseus fhook the Gorgon head, 
Soaring with winged feet, as o’er the fea 
With Mata’s peerlefs fon, Jove’s herald, he did flee. 








* The NEREIDS. 
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IV. 
Full in the midft with dazzling- blaze 
The fun’s bright orb fhot forth his golden rays, 
And all around the ftarry hoft appear, 
Glift’ring, as in the heav’nly {phere : 
Such ardent light fierce Hector could affray, 
Hector, eftrang’d to fear, appall with dire difmay. 


V. 
’ High on the helmet were difplay’d 
Rich images embofs’d, with gold inlaid ; 
There with deftructive grafp her trembling prey 
A SpHinx exulting bore away; 
There fell Cu1m#RA with impetuous force, 
And breathing fire, rufh’d on the Pirenaan horfe. 





VI. 
| Sublime in his triumphant car, 
AcHILLEs prefs’d amid the thickeft war; 
The generous fteeds flew prancing o’er the plain, 
And champing foam'd with proud difdain ; 
Whilft, as he brandifh’d high his deadly fpear, 
Thick clouds of duft arofe, and darken’d all the rear. 


VIl. 
Such chieftains on th’ embattled plain 
Own’d great ATRIDES’ fway, who bafely flain 
By Tynparis, lewd partner of his bed, 
At home, in peace, ignobly bled : 
Nathlefs thy murd’rous wiles fhalt thou deplore, 
When ’neath th’ avenging fteel hall ftream thy purple gore. 


L. M.N. 0. P.Q 


JOB 
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J O B, Chapter XXXIX. 


Eclare, if heav’nly wifdom blefs thy tongue, 
When teems the Mounrain-Goat with promis'd 
young ; 
The ftated feafons tell, the month explain, 
When feels the bounding Hinp a mother’s pain; 
While, in th’ oppreffive agonies of birth, 
Silent they bow the forrowing head to earth? 
Why crop their lufty feed the verdant food? 
Why leave their dams, to fearch the gloomy wood ? 
Say, whence the Witp-Ass wantons o’er the plain, 
Sports uncontroul’d, unconfcious of the rein? 
Tis his o’er fields of folitude to roam, 
The wafte his houfe, the wildernefs his home ; 
He fcorns the crouded city’s pomp and noife, 
Nor heeds the driver’s rod, nor hears his voice ; 
At will on every various verdure fed, 
His pafture o’er the fhaggy cliffs is fpread. 
Will the fierce Unrconn obey thy call, 
Enflav’d to man, and patient of the ftall? 
Say, will he ftubborn ftoop thy yoke to bear, 
And thro’ the furrow drag the tardy fhare? 
Say, canft thou think, O wretch of vain belief, 
His lab’ring limbs will draw thy weighty fheaf ? 
(Or canft thou tame the temper of his blood, 
With faithful feet to trace the deftin’d road? 
Who paints the PEACock’s train with radiant eyes, 
And all the bright diverfity of dies? 
Whofe hand the ftately Ostricu has fupply’d 
With glorious plumage, and her {nowy pride? 
‘Thoughtlefs fhe leaves, amid the dufty way, 
Her eggs, to ripen in the genial ray; 


Nor 




















Nor heeds, that fome fell beaft, who thirfts for blood, 
Or the rude foot may crufh the future brood. 
In her no love the tender offspring fhare, 
No foft remembrance, no maternal care: 
For God has fteel’d her unrelenting breaft, 
Nor feeling fenfe, nor inftinét mild impreft, 
Bade her the rapid-rufhing fteed defpife, 
Outftrip the rider’s rage, and tow’r amid the fkies. 
Didft Thou the Horse with ftrength and beauty deck? 
Haft Thou in thunder cloath’d his nervous neck ? 
Will he, like groveling Grafhoppers afraid, 
Start at each found, at ev’ry breeze, difmay’d ? 
A cloud of fire his lifted noftrils raife, 
And breathe a glorious terrrour as they blaze. 
He paws indignant, and the valley fpurns, 
Rejoycing in his might, and for the battle burns. 
When quivers rattle, and the frequent {pear 
Flies flafhing, leaps his heart with languid fear ? 
Swallowing with fierce and greedy rage the ground, 
“¢ Ts this, he cries, the trumpet’s warlike found?” 
Eager he {cents the battle from afar, 
And all the mingling thunder of the war. 
Flies the frerce HAWK by thy fupreme command, 
To feek foft climates and a fouthern land ? 
Who bade th’ afpiring EAcLE mount the fky, 
And build her firm aerial neft on high ? 
On the bare cliff, or mountain’s fhaggy fteep, 
Her fortrefs of defence fhe dares to keep ; 
Thence darts her radiant eye’s pervading ray, 
Inquifitive to ken the diftant prey. 
Seeks with her thirfty brood th’ enfanguin’d plain, 


There bathes her beak in blood, companion of the flai: 
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OQ. 


CHRISTOPHERUS 
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CHRISTOPHERUS SMART 
SAMUELI SAUNDERS, Gol. Reval. S.P.D. 


HOEBUS & Liber, Charitefque mecum 
Noéte coenabunt, (ita fpondet Hermes) 
Noftra fed prorfus, nifi te magiftro, 
Poc’la recufant. 
Attici dives venias leporis, 
Non fine affueto venias cachinno, et 
Blanda pinguedo explicita renidens 
Fronte jocetur. 
GEeEorGiuM expetto, falis archite&tum 
Duplicis vafrum fatis, emulofque 
Spero vos inter fore nunc, ut olim, 
Nobile bellum. 
Dumque lucubrata per omne longi 
Frigoris faclum pueros tenellos 
Alma nox pitas videt otiofos 
Volvere chartas, 
Proh pudor! devota lucro juventus 
(Ut puellarum numerus fenumque) 
Pallet infomnis repetita duri 
Jurgia ludi, 
Sperne (nam multe cerebrum Minerve 
Eft tibi) nugas age queftuofas, 
Arduas, vanas, & amara cure 
Elue mecum. 
Jam riget tellus, hyemantque menfes, 
Veftra fed laurus vireat, tuifque 
In genis dulcis rofa Sanitatis 
Sera morctur. 





Aul. Pemb. CANT AB. Cal. ‘Fan. 


END gf the feventh number. 





